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FoxEs AND PHEASANT 


Striking reproduction in the Carnegie Museum of a too common winter scene 
at Rolling Rock, Pa., where the foxes are eating a golden pheasant. 
Mounted by R. H. Santens, background painted by O. F. Fuehrer 
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Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the Great; 

Where neither guilty glory glows 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes—one—the first—the last —the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dare not hate, 

Bequeath the name of Washington, 

To make men blush there was but one! 


—Lorp Byron, ‘‘ Washington” 
“oD 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. 

—Cnartes Hernrotu, Organist 


WD 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ar women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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THE PRINCE OF PHILOSOPHERS 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

You speak of the prince of philosophers and his 
great apothegm, ‘Knowledge is power.’’ Who 
was the prince of philosophers? 

—Hersert ReEtrrstrom 


Aristotle, perhaps the wisest man of antiquity, 
also sometimes called the Stagirite from the fact 
that he was born in the Macedonian town of 
Stagira. 


AN ACTOR'S COMMENTS 


THE PLAYERS, NEW YORK CITY 
Dear CarNEGIE: 

I cannot refrain from telling you how much the 
contents of the CarneGre MaGazine have stimu- 
lated my tastes and ideals. Small wonder that 
august institutions welcome it to their reading- 
room tables. Homer Saint-Gaudens is judicially 
comprehensive in his admirable discourse. But 
why particularize? It is all par excellent. 

Let me comment in Shakespeare's phrase: 
“Spirits are not finely touch’d but to fine issues.” 

—Howarp Kye 


SHE DEVOURS AND ADORES 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 
I simply devour and adore the Magazine! 
—Mkrs. Georce H. Witson 


PRAISE FOR DR. MILLIKAN 


OrricE OF THE PRESIDENT 
or Brown UNIVERSITY 


Provipence, Ruope Istanp 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Please send me twenty copies of the Carnecig 
MaGazine. It is a most valuable number, and that 
address of Dr. Millikan I want to distribute among 
the faculty and trustees of Brown University as a 
source of both illumination and inspiration in 
their work. 

—W. H. P. Faunce 


‘THROUGH THE EDITOR’S WINDOW" 


The articles appearing in the new department, 
unless otherwise signed, will be written by the 
Chairman of the Editorial Council. 


BON JOUR, CITIZEN AVINOFF! 


Andrey Avinoff is the youngest citizen in the 
United States—by naturalization—knows all the 
languages and sciences worth knowing, and an- 
swered all questions about the Constitution with- 
out stumbling until he reached the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Russia has lost a charming and 
brilliant son—America’s gain. 
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THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
OF PITTSBURGH 


By Curistian J. WALTER, President of the Association 


Tue Associated 
Artists of Pitts- 
burgh has a two- 
fold purpose to 
justify its organ- 
ization. The 
first is in relation 
to the general 
public, and the 
second is in rela- 
tion to local 
artists. As to 
the layman, it is 
the Association's ambition to bring him 
in closer touch with art and to create in 
him a keener art curiosity; and as to the 
Pittsburgh artist who is a member of 
the organization, it aims to give en- 
couragement for study and recognition 
for attainment. 

The Association was organized nine- 
teen years ago. Its growth has been 
steady, and during the last few years its 
progress has exceeded all expectations, 
making the society a Civic organization 
whose esthetic influence is undoubtedly 
felt in Pittsburgh art. 

In 1910 Harry Davis, an enterprising 
and civic-minded theatre-owner of Pitts- 
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ALONG THE SusQUEHANNA, by John Kane 
One of the winning group of oils 


Carnegie Institute Prize ($250) 


James G. Bonar. 


Bisoor Lopce Hitt, Santa Fe, by Ray E. Motz 


First Honor and Prize Award ($150) 


burgh, observing that there was con- 
siderable artistic talent in the com- 
munity struggling to be known, in- 
vited all the artists in the city to send 
their work to the Grand Theatre for an 
exhibition. The walls of the theatre 
and other available spaces were utilized 
for this impromptu exhibition of all 
kinds of painting—good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

At the close of this exhibition, which 
was a great success, Eugene LeMoyne 
Connelly, who was associated with Mr. 
Davis, suggested that the participating 
artists form an organization. This was 
done, and Horatio S. Stevenson was 
elected president, Ferdinand Kaufmann, 
vice president, and Mr. Connelly, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mr. Connelly drew 
up the constitution and by-laws, which 
are still in force. The Associated Artists 
owes a real debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Connelly for their 
friendliness to local art. During the 
second year of its existence, it was 
fortunate in securing for its president 
Through his rare 
ability to mollify the temperamental 
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VittaGE WELL, by Virginia Frances Wallace Tuuips, by Verner Purnell 
Drawing or Print Prize ($50) Camilla Robb Russell Prize ($25) 


MorninG 1N Minnesota, by Mary Ballou Shaw 
Pittsburgh School of Design Prize ($25) 


Lixtzs, by Esther Topp Swiss Guarp, by Marcella Rodange Comes 


A. W. Smith Jr. Prize ($50) Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize ($100) 
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AROUND THE Corner, by Samuel Rosenberg 


Second Honor and Prize Award ($100) 


differences which are usually found in a 
group of artists, he succeeded in guiding 
the Association through a difficult 
period. 

The pictures for the first few exhibi- 
tions were judged by juries of local art- 
ists. This system, however, was soon 


found to have many disadvantages and 
the result was that it gave way to a 
jury composed of three home artists and 


three nationally known artists, not 
members of the Association. At the 
thirteenth annual exhibition another 
innovation was made in the jury system. 
The organization felt strong enough to 
leave the selection of paintings entirely 
in the hands of a jury made up of art 
judges of national repute, from points 
outside of Pittsburgh. This jury is 
chosen by the active members of the 
organization, and in the present show is 
composed of Roy Brown, Howard Giles, 
and Leon Kroll—all New York artists. 

The first exhibition, as has been ex- 
plained, was held in the Grand Theatre, 
and since that time has been held in the 
galleries of the Carnegie Institute. In 
1911 the Association provided for three 
honors to be awarded for oil paintings, 
regardless of subject. In the same year 
it was decided to honor one of its mem- 
bers with a one-man show, held in con- 


junction with the exhibition, and 
Joseph Woodwell was the first artist to 
receive this distinction. The one-man 
show in the current exhibition is given 
to Clifford A. Bayard, formerly of the 
Department of Painting and Decoration 
at Tech. In 1919 the Art Society of 
Pittsburgh provided for an annual award 
of $100 for the best portrait. In 1920 
the Alumnae Prize of $25, given by the 
Pittsburgh School of Design for Women 
for the best painting by a woman, was 
established. A Prize of $25 for water 
color in memory of Camilla Robb 
Russell was made possible in 1921. The 
A. W. Smith Jr. Prize of $50 for a floral 
subject and the Drawing or Print 
Prize of $50, given by a Friend of Pitts- 
burgh Art to encourage work in black 
and white, were announced in 1927. 
The most recent inspiration in the way 
of awards came in 1928 in the form of 
the Carnegie Institute Prize of $250 for 
the best group of three or more oils. 
The “‘One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art,’’ who purchase works to the 
amount of $1,000 from each annual 


* exhibition for presentation to the public 


schools, have been a source of great 
encouragement to the Associated Artists 


Traian Stitt Lire, by Martha Levy 
Third Honor and Prize Award ($50) 
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and have done much to strengthen the 
exhibition. 

In 1924 the three honors given by the 
Association received a money value as 
well: $150, $100, and $50, respectively. 
This money is obtained by the voluntary 
contribution of members within the 
Association. When we consider that 
many whose generosity has made 
these prizes possible fail to have 
their work exhibited in our annual 
shows, we realize that we have an 
organization which believes in the aims 
and ambitions it has envisioned for it- 
self. Although we give glory to those 
who succeed in their attainment, we do 
not wish to forget those who have 
established these honors. Without ap- 
preciation honors are empty. 

In this present nineteenth exhibition 
out of 835 works submitted, 433 were 
accepted and are on display—the pro- 
duct of 151 local artists. The show 
is divided into four entrance classes: 
oils, water colors, black and whites, 
and sculpture. It opened at the Car- 
negie Institute on February 15 and 
closes on March 14. 


LINCOLN ON TOLERATION 


I think I am a Whig, but others say there are no 
Whigs, and that I am an abolitionist... . I 
now do no more than oppose the extension of 
slavery. I am not a Know-Nothing; that is cer- 
tain. How could I be? How can any one who 
abhors the oppression of negroes be in favor of 
degrading classes of white people? Our progress in 
degeneracy appears to me to be pretty rapid. Asa 
nation we began by declaring that ‘‘all men are 
created equal!’’ We now practically read it, **All 
men, are created equal, except negroes.’" When 
the Know-Nothings get control, it will read, **All 
menare created equal, except negroes and for- 
eigners and Catholics."" When it comes to this, 
I shall prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty—to 
Russia, for instance, where despotism can be taken 
pure, and without the base alloy of hypocrisy. 

—Letter to Joshua SpgED in 1855 


Nature contains the elements, in color and form, 
of all pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes 
of all music. But the artist is born to pick, and 
choose, and group with science these elements, 
that the result may be beautiful. 

—James Asport McNertt WuistLer 


THE OWL AND THE 
BLUE JAY 


7 new group just mounted at the 
Carnegie Museum, and about to be 


installed in the Children’s Museum, 
depicts a familiar scene of native bird 


life in winter. Young visitors will 
easily guess the story. A screech owl, 
the archenemy of the feathered world, 
is discovered in a hollow tree by a blue 
jay, whose piercing note of alarm at- 
tracts a whole flock of smaller birds 
which then excitedly surround the 
hiding place of their nocturnal foe. 

The whole episode is lifelike and has 
a distinct quality of action about it. 
It will assuredly please the children, 
who will recognize in the group of 
birds their old friends: the golden- 
crowned kinglet, the chickadee, the 
tufted titmouse, the nuthatch, the 
brown creeper, and the downy wood- 
pecker. 

Reinhold L. Fricke is responsible for 
the taxidermic work and for the com- 
position of the group, and Ottmar 
Fuehrer has to his credit the convincing 
landscape of the background. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL AT CLEVELAND 


ea the close of the International 
Exhibition of Paintings at Pitts- 
burgh the foreign section comprising 
one hundred and ninety pictures was 
sent to Cleveland for emi Rasen there, 
and the Bulletin of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art gives the following dis- 
criminating interpretation of the col- 
lection, written by Mr. William M. 
Milliken, Curator of Paintings: 

“The exhibition gives a rare oppor- 
tunity for judging the elements which 
make up present-day art in fourteen 
countries of Europe. It is impossible 
toignore these elements. Art is cosmo- 
politan; and although there are racial 
boundaries and traditions as marked in 
art as in political spheres, ease of travel, 
photography, wide dispersal of art 
magazines, and international exhibi- 


tions, such as this, have informed the 
artists of each country what is going on 
beyond its borders. The same general 
influences are at work everywhere, al- 
ways interpreted with the particular 


flavor of the individual artist’s personal 
taste and with the emphasis of his own 
racial and cultural background. 

“The general public has naturally 
not been so keenly alive to these in- 
fluences and has not been so ready to 
follow them, or to respond to them. 
This is unquestionably i to the con- 
servatism of the eye, which sees only 
what it has been accustomed or trained 
to see, and to the widespread belief that 
realism is the be-all and end-all of art. 
Any glance at the great art of the past 
shows the fallacy of this last position. 
Why should the art of today be held 
within bounds which the artists of all 
great periods have broken when the 
necessities of the creative emotion de- 
manded it? Art is too truly a creation of 
the mind and of the spirit; only when it 
is purely a matter of technique is it dull 
and pedestrian. Technique ismerely the 
language through which the spirit 


speaks; and if the observer looks with 
his eyes, seeing only technique and not 
allying his eyes to his intelligence and 
to the intelligence of the artist, he 
misses in great part the inner signifi- 
cance of the work of art. 

‘Frankly, the progressive artist of 
today is primarily concerned with the 
message he seeks to express, a message—- 
pleasant or unpleasant it may be-- 
which he strives to convey through the 
media at his command, form, color, and 
design, to those who will attend. An 
open-minded consideration of an indi- 
vidual canvas is, therefore, the only fair 
means of approach for the visitor. 
Acquaintance with a work of art fol- 
lows the same laws that govern social 
relationship. A means of introduction 
is necessary, and then only the give-and- 
take of social intercourse and the fa- 
miliarity which that brings can reveal 
whether or no there is a common ground 
where real friendship can exist. A 
scoffing approach renders a real under- 
standing doubly difficult. 

‘The art of today is an unfamiliar 
field for many, and an exhibition such 
as this Twenty-Seventh International 
gives a rare opportunity to touch, and 
so begin to understand, those tendencies 
which make up the present day, and 
inevitably make its art expression 
different from that of any age which has 
gone before.” 

After being shown at Cleveland until 
February 17, the paintings will be sent 
to the Art Institute of Chicago for ex- 
hibition there from March 11 to April 
23. 


Liberty . . . is one of the choicest gifts that 
heaven hath bestowed upon man, and exceeds in 
value all the treasures which the earth contains 
within its bosom, or the sea covers. Liberty, as 
well as honor, man ought to preserve at the hazard 
of his life, for without it like is insupportable. 

—CERVANTES 
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7 attempts of fearful souls to stop 
the study of the theory of evolution 
by State laws go on with an energy 
worthy of a more intelligent purpose. 
The ridiculous Tennessee statute has 
been followed by the enactment of a 
similar absurd law in Arkansas, and 
people who are afraid of the light are 
urging the adoption of these fanatical 
canons in Texas, Virginia, and other 
States, including Pennsylvania. 

How foolish it all is! These timid 
folk do not pause to learn that evolu- 
tion has never been claimed by any 
credible authority to be any thing more 
than atheory. Asa theory, too, it was 
made ridiculous at the start by its 
creator, Charles Darwin, when in his 
“Origin of Species’’ he accounted for 
the long neck on the giraffe by the 
tendency of that animal to eat the tender 
leaves on high trees, which finally 
stretched his head so far away from his 
body. If that hypothesis were tenable, 
horses, cows, deer, and many other 
animals which love to feed on tender 
leaves would be giraffes. 

There may have been a process of 
evolution in individual types, but even 
this is not certain, not even in the often 
asserted case of the ancient little five- 
toed horse, for it is only a speculation 
that that houndlike animal grew, in the 
passage of millions of years, into our 
present equine friend. 

The sponge, one of the most ancient 
forms of life, never became an elephant 
or anything but a sponge. And only 
the wildest dreaming could predicate 
the growth of a man from an ape, for 
Darwin's attempt to prove a chain of 
growth from the first germ in the sponge 
to glorious manhood broke down con- 
fessedly when he missed his connecting 
links throughout the whole process. 
The more a theory on any subject is 
studied the more promptly shall its 
truth or falsity be found. The schools 
should therefore be left free to teach the 
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theory of evolution, in order that our 
children may know what that theory 
is. The mind of childhood is a logical 
machine, and children will be the first 
among our people to reject the theory 
of evolution whenever it steps over the 
line of supposition and demands for 
itself the dignity of truth in advance 
of proof. 

These observations follow from a 
reading of the essay on the subject of 
‘*Animal Evolution’’ by Dr. Austin H. 
Clark, a noted scientist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the recent publica- 
tion of which has attracted a great deal 
of attention. Dr. Clark's article i 
somewhat too long and rather too 
technical for reproduction in the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazine. Dr. Clark has been 
good enough, however, to send the 
Magazine a foreword upon his striking 
paper which we are glad to print. His 
argument shows the timeliness of what 
we have just been trying to say, that is, 
that the free discussion of this subject 
will keep it where it has always been 
kept—in the realm of theory. Dr. 
Clark takes a middle ground between 
the Creationists, who are the Bible 
adherents, and the Evolutionists, who 
are those who have succumbed to the 
adoption of the theory as a scientific 
fact. S. H. C 


DR. CLARK'S FOREWORD 


‘The essence of this concept of evolu- 
tion may be stated in a few words. In 
the first place, it is rather a harmonizing 
of previous theories than a new idea; 
but parts of it are wholly new. 

‘While the idea of linear evolution 
involving a time element is in general 
quite valid within restricted groups, as 
for instance in the horses, yet it must 
undergo a certain modification, for 
gaps are found in all of these evolu- 
tionary lines, and these gaps appear to 
be real—that is, they were never, so far 
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as we have been able to learn, bridged 
by so-called missing links. 

“This is a modification of the com- 
monly accepted ideas of evolution in 
the direction of the mutation theory 
of De Vries. 

“It is quite obvious that the gap be- 
tween cats and dogs and their im- 
mediate relatives is quite broad, and it 
remains broad throughout the fossil 
record. Cats never became dogs, nor 
dogs cats; but both are carnivorous 
mammals. 

‘‘Between the backboned animals and 
the invertebrates, such as the insects, 
the gaps are very wide, and those 
peculiar types which are intermediate 
between them are very widely different 
from either. 

‘Between the various invertebrate 
groups, as insects, molluscs, echino- 
derms, and so forth, the gaps are still 
wider. These gaps go back unchanged 
to the earliest fossils that we know, so 
that so far as these creatures are con- 
cerned we have no justification in as- 
suming a time element in the broader 
aspects of the evolutionary process. 

‘So broad are the gaps between these 
various types of humbler creatures that 
these cannot be arranged in any sort of 
evolutionary line. But they do seem to 
fit perfectly well into a somewhat com- 
plicated diagram showing each to have 
affinities with several others, not merely 
with a single one. 

“This portion of the theory is wholly 
new, but it is very technical and it 
deals with creatures having names 
familiar only to specialists in zoology. 
It might possibly be described as an 
exaggerated application of the views of 
De Vries.”’ 

Dr. Clark concludes his interesting 
paper with this significant and chal- 
lenging paragraph: 

_ “In conclusion we may say that while 
in many of the numerous major groups 
of animals we can demonstrate a con- 
stant change from age to age, evidenced 
by an increase in diversity and a more 
delicate adjustment to environment, 
among these major groups themselves 


we can see no fundamental change what- 
ever. Ever varying in the finer details 
of its manifestations, in its major 
features animal life has from the very 
first remained unchanged.”’ 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
ON SUNDAYS 


Continuing through the winter 
months, the Adult Lending Depart- 
ment of the Central Library, Schenley 
Park, is open every Sunday from 1:00 
P.M. to 6:00 P.M. 

Books may be borrowed and returned 
as on week days. Borrowers cards from 
branch libraries are honored at the 
Central Library. In the lending room 
and the main floor of the book stack 
are about 65,000 books which are 
freely open to public inspection. 

All public departments of the Central 
Library, except the Boys and Girls 
Room, are now open every Sunday from 
1:00 p.m. to 6:00 P. M. 

On February 2—the first Sunday that 
the Adult Lending Department was 
open—283 books were borrowed, and 
fifteen new borrowers were registered. 


OPEN 


WAR HATRED VANISHING 


The little Italian town of Cremona in the 
province of Lombardy has buried its hatred by 
the erection of a war memorial that is unique in 
that it pays tribute both to the victor and to the 
vanquished. The Austrians and Hungarians who 
died in Cremona as prisoners of war, as well as the 
Cremonese who fell at the front, are given an 
equal share of homage. 

The design will show a funeral urn over which 
a group of three mothers—Italian, Austrian, and 
Hungarian—are bent in common grief, and two 
side altars from which will issue a perennial flame 
of remembrance. 

If the mothers of the world could speak, there 
would never be another war. War no longer 
means conquest. It means massacre, and only that. 


The stage has improved immensely in the last 
ten years—thanks to the moving jrictures. They 
have fortunately taken from the legitimate theatre 
the audiences that cared only for melodrama, 
leaving us to present in safety intelligent plays of 
wit and fancy. 

WintTHROP AMES 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY’S MISSION 
TO THE BLIND 


, Director of the Library 


By RaLtpH Munn 


Sears, RoEBuCcK 
& Company must 
share with the 
Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh the 
distinction of 
doing a thriving 
mail-order busi- 
ness throughout 
Western Penn- 
sylvania. Dur- 
ing 1928 the Li- 
brary mailed 
17,077 bulky volumes. They were later 
returned and are now going out to other 
borrowers. 

It is the Library’s mission to the blind 
of this district which brings it into the 
mail-order business. Blind readers can- 
not come to the Library so the books 
must go to them, and the United States 
Government cooperates by carrying 
these books through the mail without 
postage charges. 

There are about one thousand blind 
people in Western Pennsylvania and 
four hundred and nine of them are 
regular library borrowers. There are 
one hundred and sixty blind borrowers 
in Greater Pittsburgh alone. From 
them comes a constant stream of letters 
asking for another book by a favorite 
author, for books upon some special 
subject, or just: for “‘something new 
and interesting’’ to while away the 
long, dark days. 

There are now two systems of raised 
type in general use. The Moon alpha- 
bet closely resembles our own and is 
intended for those who lose their sight 
late in life. Quite in contrast is the 
Braille system which is a series of 
taised dots—much more difficult to 
learn than the Moon, but permitting 
of far more material to each page. An 


experienced reader in Braille can read 
quite rapidly, while in the Moon 
system it is usually a matter of reading 
one letter at a time. 

The Pennsylvania Home Teaching 
Society, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, provides teachers for the adult 
blind of the State. Mrs. Margaret 
Gaston is the teacher for Western Penn- 
sylvania, and during 1928 she visited 
825 blind people, giving lessons in 
reading or writing in raised type. 

To most of us a modern novel repre- 
sents a single volume costing not more 
than $2.50; but when this same novel 
is reproduced in Braille, it fills six large 
volumes, and its cost is seldom less 
than $20. 

Under these conditions library service 
to the blind becomes largely a question 
of finances, and the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh could not maintain even its 
present inadequate service without the 
help of generous friends. 

The Lions Clubs from coast to coast 
have taken as one of their objectives 
the furnishing of books for the blind, 
and this Library has received many of 
its most popular books from The Lions. 

In Pittsburgh the Red Cross Braille 
Transcribing Class, under the direction 
of Miss Lyda Kerr Wilson, has embossed 
by hand 71 volumes for the Library's 
readers. 

The Library's own collection of books 
in raised type includes about 5,700 
volumes, but this number represents 
only 1,030 different books because each 
title requires an average of more than 
five volumes. In addition, the Library 
administers about 1,800 volumes be- 
longing to The Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society. 

The reading tastes of the blind cor- 
respond very closely to those of sighted 
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readers. Fiction leads, with biography, 
travel, and history following. A greater 
interest in religion is the only significant 
variation among blind readers. 

Since its establishment in 1908 the 
Library's Division for the Blind has 
helped several students in completing 
their college work, aided others to 
better positions, and brought inspira- 
tion, strength, and interest into the 
darkened days of a thousand readers. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE G REATEST AMERICAN 


Tue First PirrssuRGHER 


PO csgg WasHINGTON, who was really 
the first Pittsburgher, viewing 
with the eyes of a young soldier the 
wilderness which is now Pittsburgh, 
declared that it would make an admir- 
able site for a fort. There was the idea 
of military strength at the first glimpse. 
But nature gave our city other and 
better elements of strength. We found 
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her surrounded by great mountains 
filled with coal, and rivers at hand for 
the transportation of our goods, and 
out of these advantages grew the mills 
which produce the bulk of the steel, 
glass, and other commodities which 
have made Pittsburgh so prosperous. 
But with material success came a growth 
of spiritual ideals, and then the real 
greatness of Pittsburgh began. When 
the University of Pittsburgh became a 
university in fact, it was a day of good 
fortune for Pittsburgh, and everybody 
hopes that Chancellor Bowman will 
succeed in carrying his institution into 
the blue sky; for he has presented the 
most brilliant, courageous, and beauti- 
ful idea for a modern university that 
has ever been conceived. He has first 
startled and then captured the imagina- 
tion of the world. Next in those things 
which affect the spirit of our people is 
the Carnegie Institute, whose Inter- 
national Exhibitions have made Pitts- 
burgh beyond question the art center of 
America, and whose technical schools, 
museum, and library have done so much 
for human enlightenment. Then our 
architecture is growing in power and 
attractiveness. What superb examples 
we have in the St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Calvary Episcopal Church, and then 
the Mellon Bank, surpassing every 
business building in the world for its 
supreme beauty, dignity, and strength. 
These institutions, together with hun- 
dreds of others, are the logical expres- 
sions of the religious, intellectual, 
social, and commercial ideals of our 
community, and as these ideals grow 
and expand, the things which they 
symbolize will grow and expand in like 
manner, and thus Pittsburgh is well 
assured of a great destiny because the 
spirit of her men and women is an 
exalted spirit. 


I would not exchange the period in which I 
have lived for any other in the world’s history. 


—ANpbREw W. MELLON 
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THE THEODORE AHRENS 
PROFESSORSHIP 


In the fall of 1925 
an unprece- 
dented endow- 
ment was estab- 
lished at the Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology. A 
great industry, 
recognizing the 
benefits of pene- 
trative research 
and foreseeing 
the infinite pos- 
sibilities of its 
practical application, promised Tech 
$5,000 annually to put the idea into 
effect. 

The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company of Pittsburgh, the leading 
plumbing fixture company in this coun- 
try, was the industry, and the chair it 
created was The Theodore Ahrens Pro- 
fessorship of Heating, Plumbing, and 
Ventilation—the first of its kind to be 
founded in any university in the world, 
and also the first professorship provided 
for from outside sources at Carnegie 
Tech. 

Heretofore, fixtures and apparatus for 
the provision of efficient plumbing, 
heating, and ventilating in the modern 
American home have suffered greatly at 
the hands of unskilled and untrained 
plumbers. Nor was it the workman’s 
entire fault, for there was no place for 
him to learn his trade scientifically and 
professionally. This unfortunate situa- 
tion is just what such a chair seeks to 
correct—a most practical and necessary 
vocation is fast being elevated into the 
dignity and importance of a recognized 
industrial profession. 

Under the earnest direction of Samuel 
E. Dibble, who holds the professorship, 
the classes have made astonishing prog- 
ress in four short years. eben: 


Samuet E. Dissre 


Dibble reports these notable facts about 


the present enrollment: 642 students are 
registered in the night and day classes; 
in the day classes 52 are working to- 
ward degrees, 15 are taking the short 
course in plumbing and heating, and 
355 are taking the service courses; and 
in the night classes, 130 are in the 
plumbing and heating course and 90 in 
the welding. 

In the day courses the student is 
thoroughly schooled in the industry 
from three angles—the technical, the 
engineering, and the business—which 
equips him upon graduation to enter 
the plumbing and heating contracting 
business. The evening courses are 
necessarily less theoretical, so that. the 
emphasis is placed upon the teaching of 
the technique of the trade and related 
information. The night student is 
thus prepared to be a trained apprentice, 
a journeyman, or an estimator. 

It is interesting to observe that 
practically every one of the students 
who has shown a preference for this 
line of study has been or is now con- 
nected with some form of plumbing or 
heating work. 

The fifth annual institute of plumbing 
and heating instructors at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has just closed. 
These institutes are very helpful in 
obtaining an exchange of knowledge 
on this subject, and have attracted 
nation-wide attention. 


THINK THIS OVER 

There are 23,239,000 students enrolled in our 
public schools. Ninety-seven per cent never go to 
college. 

Thus, our public schools, which represent the 
maximum organized education which ninety- 
seven per cent of all Americans ever receive, offer 
the only practical agency for the solution of the 

roblems on whose solution depend, as never 
ieee the future of our civilization, the trend of 
our institutions, the kind of society and the 
measure of its opportunity under which the 
children and grandchildren of all of us will have 
to work and live. 
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MALVINA HOFFMAN—AMERICAN 
SCULPTOR 


By Epwarp Durr BALKEN 


HERE is an insatiable passion in the 
land for labeling and classifying 
everything. Possibly it is one of the 
penalties of living in an industrial and 
scientific age. Damning with a word 
or phrase has meee a popular pastime. 
This become 
especially heel 
when the attempt 
is made to apply it 
to the arts. For- 
merly, in the eco- 
nomic world, if 
one wished to con- 
demn his opponent 
without trial, he 
would simply fling 
the epithet ° ‘social- 
ist,"’ or ‘‘capital- 
ist,’ and it would 
serve its purpose. 
In the art world 
today the same at- 
tempt is made to 
prejudge by the 
use of the terms 
‘academician,’ 
or ‘‘modernist.”’ 
While it must be 
admitted that it is 
possible in this 
day of standardiza- 
tion to attempt to 
classify and label 
most things and 
movements, it naturally becomes more 
of a problem as we approach the things 
of the spirit. The precious things of 
life are difficult to find, as they are to 
classify. In the arts, the person whose 
work transcends all the definite peculi- 
arities and trade-marks of a given school 
or clique is the superior artist for that 
very reason. 
Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
the visitor to the Malvina Hoffman Ex- 
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hibition of Sculpture at the Carnegie 
Institute is the evident enjoy ment in the 
achievement of the artist without the 
old bugaboo of classification constantly 
obtruding itself. Here the visitor sees 
the work of a sculptor who conforms to 
the best tradition 
of her art and yet 
introduces the 
personal elements 
that make for dis- 
tinction and indi- 
viduality. Mal- 
vina Hoffman de- 
fies classification. 

In the five busts 
which are grouped 
under the heading, 
‘*My Neighbors in 
Paris,’ we have 
her selecting sub- 
jects which most 
sculptors would 
neglect, experi- 
menting in ma- 
terials new to her 
craft—terra cotta, 
brick, and coal- 

and carving or 
modeling in the 
traditional man- 
mer, yet with a 
very certain and 
individual touch. 
The group has the 
elements of good workmanship, origi- 
nality, novelty, and human interest. 
Here we are in the presence of a sculptor 
who is not afraid to pioneer. 

The happy use of materials to fit the 
subject and its treatment is found in the 
‘Head of a Senegalese Soldier’’ and the 
‘Head of a Martinique Girl.’’ The 
polished black marble makes a most 
effective medium in which to carve 
these particular types. It is not to be 


CLARA E. SIPPRELL 


MALVINA HOFFMAN 
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ae - A 
JAVANESE DANCER 


assumed that because Miss Hoffman 
adapts her materials to a given subject, 
she depends too much on the stuff itself 
for results. It is the modeling, the nice 
accentuation of racial characteristics, 
and the way in which she allows the 
material to display its qualities to the 
best advantage, that distinguishes these 
heads. Again the same effect is secured 
by modeling the 
“Portrait of Anna 
Pavlowa in Russian 
Headdress’’ in wax. 
How well this ma- 
terial lends itself to 
secure the desired 
result. 

An example of the 
work of Miss Hoff- 
man where the ma- 
terial counts for little 
is found in the ‘*Bust 
of Giovanni Boldini.”’ 
Her craftsmanship in 
this work is at its 
best. No attempt is 
made to idealize 
Giovanni Boldini. 
The marks of age are 
allowed free play 
over the face. Here 





THE MATTRESS MAKER 
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THE COAL MAN 


is realism, and yet the rare spirit of this 
very sophisticated painter is pulled out 
from the bronze and revealed to the 
beholder. The story is told that before 
he sat for her, Boldini said, ‘Let me see 
you draw. Draw my face in twenty 
minutes. Show me the eyes and the 
mouth.’’ The sketch satisfied and 
convinced. No doubt the drawing was 
done with the same 
keen insight, sym- 
pathy, and under- 
standing evidenced in 
the finished work, 
otherwise Boldini 
might not have been 
so tractable. All the 
qualities of the 
sketch and more the 
sculptor was able to 
transfer into bronze. 
What Miss Hoffman 
is able to accomplish 
with animated figures 
as against the im- 
mobile types, for ex- 
ample “The Fight- 
ing Cock,”’ or ‘‘Head 
of an African Slave,’’ 
is shown in the ‘‘Four 
Panels from the 


















































































































































Bacchanale Russe.”’ 


Here the figures are 
alive with graceful motion and airy 
lightness. This same animation and 
spirit of character is to be found in the 
bronze entitled ‘‘Arab Stallion.’’ The 
panels and the latter figure prepare the 
visitor for Miss Hoffman's most pre- 
tentious work in the exhibition. It is 
the “‘Quarter-size Model of a Me- 
morial,’’ bearing sculptured panels in 
bas-relief of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse: War, Famine, Disease, and 
Death. 

Miss Hoffman is having her first 
comprehensive exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute, although she has been repre- 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING AT TECH 
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sented here before by one or more pieces 
in various exhibitions of American 
sculpture. Pittsburgh is very fortunate 
in possessing two works by Miss Hof- 
man. One is the ‘‘Portrait of Anna 
Pavlowa in Russian Headdress’’ which 
was given to the Department of Fine 
Arts by Mrs. William Reed Thompson, 
and the other, the portrait bust of 
Henry Clay Frick in marble, which 
stands in the foyer of the Frick Build- 
ing, is considered by many as one of 
Miss Hoffman's best achievements. 
The exhibition, which is installed in 
the Balcony of Sculpture Hall, will be 
on display at the Institute until March 6. 








By A. H. BuiaispELi 


SeELDoM, if ever, 
has the imagina- 
tion of youth, 
and of the 
elders also, es 
so stirred as at 
the present time 
due to the spec- 
tacular feats of 
modern aviation. 
For twenty years 
men have been 
flying heavier- 
than-air machines, but only in a hap- 
hazard sort of way and seldom arousing 
interest in other than military — 
It required the courageous feat of 
Lindbergh to startle the Nation a 
open the eyes of all to the practical 
possibilities of aerial flight. 

During the years preceding and fol- 
lowing the War, airplane manufacture 
was done on a small scale, and but very 
few organizations could handle both 
government and civilian needs. The 
factories were not large, and each one 





turned out a relatively small number of 


planes during the year. 


Professor of Engineering in Charge of Aeronautics 
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The last two years have witnessed, 
however, a very radical change in the 
entire situation. From month to month 

one might almost say from week to 
week—new companies are being formed, 
while old ones are uniting for purposes 
of increasing production and cutting 
down costs. Bankers are visualizing 
the very bright financial prospects 
which seem to clothe a rapidly develop- 
ing industry. It is evident, then, that 
this new field of manufacture, if it is to 
continue its present rate of growth, must 
require more and more technically 
trained men on its directing and operat- 
ing staffs, and it will be the duty of the 
engineering colleges of the country to 
meet this economic need. 

The Guggenheim Foundation for the 
Advancement of Aeronautics has done 
much to encourage the initiation of 
educational work along aeronautical 
channels by its donations of funds to 
several prominent and suitably located 
institutions, where their activities are 
largely directed toward the training of 
research specialists in aeronautics. 

The greater number of technical 
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GROUP ATTENDING PRESENTATION OF BOEING SEAPLANE, 


THE GIFT OF COL. 


graduates in aeronautics will, however, 
be supplied by other schools not so 
elaborately equipped perhaps, but fully 
capable of providing that training 
which the engineering student must 
have if he is to enter upon a successful 
career in the aviation field. The size, 
location, and reputation of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology as a leading 
technical institution really made it 
imperative for our faculty to investigate 
the present aeronautical situation, from 
an educational standpoint, and to decide 
on the feasibility of taking on this ad- 
ditional load. As a result of this study 
an aeronautics course was initiated in 
the first semester of 1928-29. The new 
course will not be fully developed until 
the college year 1930-31, by which time 
all of the students in that course, from 
sophomores to seniors, will be taking 
one or more specialized studies. 


HARRY C. FRY 


It is with a clearly defined purpose 
then that the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology undertakes to add aero- 
nautics to its curriculum. For the 
present at least the aim is not to train 
research or highly technical specialists, 
but to modify the regular course in 
mechanical engineering so that the stu- 
dent may take up his chosen work with 
a reasonable knowledge of some of its 
more important phases and yet possess a 
sufficiently broad foundation to enable 
him to take up general engineering 
work. 

At the moment every effort is being 
made to bring to a completion the design 
layout for the proposed aerodynamic 
wind tunnel, which will be located in 
the south wing of Engineering Hall. 
Because of the considerable expense in- 
volved in its construction and equip- 
ment, the tunnel size has been restricted 
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to an absolute minimum consistent with 


instructional needs. A wind tunnel is 
as necessary to the needs of the aero- 
nautical student as the steam turbine, 
steam boiler, refrigeration machinery, 
fans, pumps, and similar mechanical 
parts are to the laboratory needs of the 
students taking the mechanical engi- 
neering course. The wind tunnel will 
afford opportunity for teaching stu- 
dents the standard methods of testing 
out airplane and airship models. At 
the same time they will learn to ap- 
preciate some of the very decided limi- 
tations which usually condition labora- 
tory work of this character. 

In addition to the tunnel laboratory 
it is planned to develop a considerab le 
amount of equipment for use in the 
calibration of aeronautical instruments. 
Here again financial considerations will 
slow up developments, but an effort 
will be made to assemble apparatus 
suitable for this purpose without in- 
volving too much expense. Another 
interesting and important phase of the 
laboratory activity will be the actual 
testing of airplane parts for the purpose 
of determining the loads which can be 
carried with safety. For this purpose 
wings, spars, struts, wing ribs, and like 
essentials will be necessary and can be 
readily obtained from nearby landing 
fields. The airplane power plant, the 
deciding factor in the success of aerial 
flight, will be provided for by the 
acquisition of airplane engines suitable 
for study and investigation of the 
operating characteristics of this engine 
and its auxiliaries. 

In spite of the very short time which 
has elapsed since the aeronautical course 
was started last September, considerable 
material has already been ee 
Colonel Harry C. Fry has donated 
Boeing seaplane for use in the new 
course, which has never been in the air 
and is in excellent condition. At 
present it is in the east wing of Ma- 
chinery Hall, where the students as- 
sembled the plane, set the engine in 
place, and made everything shipshape. 

Various parts of different planes have 
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been given to the School for instruc- 
tional purposes by the management of 
the Pittsburgh airport, Rodgers Field, 
which was named in honor of Cal- 
braith Perry Rodgers—one of the first 
of the group of martyrs to the science of 
aeronautics. Tech students are fortun- 
ate in being able to study Rodgers’ 
plane, in which he made his historic 
coast-to-coast flight, which was given 
to the Carnegie Institute in 1916 by the 
flyer’s mother. 

Thirty students at Tech are now 
majoring in aeronautics. These men 
will be graduated in 1932 with degrees in 
Mechanical Engineering in Aeronautics, 
and they will be among the first to re- 
ceive this aviation study in conjunction 
with their engineering course. 





PORTRAIT OF 
DOUGLAS STEWART 


f ifer Carnegie Institute has just re- 
ceived for its permanent collection a 
portrait of Douglas Stewart, who, until 
the day of his untimely death, was Di- 
rector of the Carnegie Museum. The 
work is from the brush of Johanna 
K. W. Hailman and presents a fine 
character study of its subject. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ason, the faithful Gardener, after a 

day of hard work, called Penelope 

from their cottage, and together they 
walked through the resplendent beauty 
of the Garden of Gold to go upon the 
deck of the Argo. 

“IT am glad,’’ said Penelope, “that 
we have given Hercules his former 
cabin on this old boat. It makes him 
feel at home and helps him to recall 
those marvelous exploits which have 
made him famous.’ 

Penelope dwelt upon the word 
“marvelous’’ with a bit of ironical 
emphasis, which impelled Jason to say: 

‘Penelope—dearest’’—for like most 
husbands Jason always used ‘‘dearest’’ in 
advance of a rebuke—‘‘dearest—I think 
that sometimes you give expression to a 
shade of doubt when listening to the 
adventures of our old friend. I was 
with Hercules on some of those wander- 
ings, you know, and—"’ 

“And,’’ interrupted Penelope, “‘you 
will vouch for each other! Darling, 
that’s the way of all our modern hunters 
and fishermen. Human nature does not 
change. But you are right. I like 
Hercules, and in future I shall be careful 
not to show the slightest doubt of his 
stories. 

Hercules, enveloped as always in his 
lion’s skin, was pacing the deck of the 
Argo, at anchor in the stream into 
which the sun was now throwing his 
yellow rays. Over their heads from the 
adjacent bank hung some rich and ripe 
apples and, as Penelope reached for one 
of them, Jason turned to the giant and 
asked: 

“Hercules, 
recal]?”’ 

“Oh, yes—what?’’ cried Penelope, 
giving each man an apple, and listening 
eagerly for a new tale. 

Hercules laughed. ‘“Why, of course,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I can’t help thinking of the 
golden apples of Hesperides. These 
were the apples which Juno, the wife 


what do these apples 


of my father Jupiter, had received as a 
wedding gift from the goddess of the 
Earth. Believe me, they were rare and 
wonderful fruit, and Juno had intrusted 
them to the keeping of the daughters of 
Hesperis, assisted by a watchful dragon, 
who now refused to surrender them. My 
stepmother appealed to me to go for 
them. After various adventures I 
arrived at Mount Atlas in Africa.”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ exclaimed Penelope, “‘I visited 
Mount Atlas when I was in Africa four 
years ago. It marks the southern 
boundary of Morocco and is inhabited 
by tribes of Moors who are still savage. 
France is having a hard time trying to 
civilize them.’ 

Hercules, a trifle impatient, went on. 

‘Arrived there I found that a man 
named Atlas was holding the world 
upon his shoulders. He was very tired, 
and when I explained the nature of my 
quest, he offered to go and get the 
golden apples if I would take his place 
for a while. So he put his burden on 
my shoulders and walked away. Pretty 
soon I began to fear that Atlas would 
never come back—”’ 

“Good gracious!’’ ejaculated Pene- 
lope, and then added, “‘the world didn’t 
seem to turn around in those days.”’ 

Hercules frowned, and Jason said, 
‘Never talk when the fish are rising!”’ 

‘It was the heaviest load I had ever 
supported,’’ continued Hercules. *‘For 
a long time I stood there with the world 
on my shoulders. It seemed ages. But 
at last Atlas did really come back, hav- 
ing killed the dragon and got the golden 
apples, and I delivered them over to 
Juno, who disliked me so much that she 
never even thanked me.”’ 

“The mean thing!’’ cried Penelope. 

‘But tell me, Hercules, when you were 
holding the world on your shoulders— 
what did you stand on?”’ 

Hercules looked savagely at Pene- 
lope and then in a sort of rage took a 
huge bite out of the apple she had given 
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him, but vouch- 
safed no reply. 
Jason glared on 
Penelope, and 
was going to say 
something, when 
George H. Clapp 
entered the Gar- 
den of Gold and 
handed Jason 
$500 toward 
financing the 
Venezuelan ex- 
pedition. Every- 
body now laughed, and Penelope of 
course inquired what the Venezuelan 
expedition was for, and Jason explained 
that it was going in search of birds; 
that there were serpents and wild beasts 
to be encountered; that the National 
Geographic Society was aiding in the 
enterprise; and that Ernest Holt, of the 
Carnegie Museum, was in charge, and 
Mrs. Holt was going with him. Well, 
when Hercules heard about the serpents 
and wild beasts, he wanted to go too, 
but Jason told him there was no room 
for anybody else, and when Mr. Clapp 
had been greeted and thanked by the 
three friends, whose happiness he had 
done so much to promote, he made his 
wav off the boat and out of the Garden. 

“But here comes another man!”’ 
cried Hercules, “‘and upon my life he 
carries a bag of gold!’ 

Indeed, it was so. For this visitor was 
Theodore Ahrens, president of the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
who carried a weight of gold almost as 
heavy as the bur- 
den which Hercu- 
les had just been 
telling them 
about. To be 
exact, Mr. Ahrens 
gave $5,000 in 
golden simoleons 
into the delighted 
Gardener's 
hands, while 
Hercules and 
Penelope looked 
on in wonder. 





Georce H. Crapp 





THEODORE AHRENS 
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“It is for the endowment of 


the 
Theodore Ahrens Class in Plumbing at 


Carnegie Tech,” said Mr. Ahrens, very 
modestly, and Jason promised to put 
the money to work immediately. As 


the generous man withdrew, Jason said: 

“Why, that’s the fourth time Mr. 
Ahrens has been here, and each time he 
has brought us $5,000 for this wonder- 
ful work—$20,000 in all, which will be 
worth about $150,000 when the Cor- 
poration makes its settlement in 1946.” 

“Isn't it beautiful of Mr. Ahrens,” 
said Penelope, ‘‘when so many of our 
citizens are sending their funds to out- 
side schools—isn't it beautiful of him 
to give his money to Pittsburgh, where 
it is so badly needed?” 

“It beats the apples of gold!’’ 
Hercules. 

The practical work that is being 
done by Mr. Ahrens’ gifts is explained 
in detail on page 269. | 


said 


HONOR TO LEOPOLD 
SEY FFERT 


pene SEYFFERT, once a Pittsburgh 
artist, has recently been awarded 
The Walter Lippincott Prize of $300 by 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
at Philadelphia for the best figure piece 
painted in oil, which must be for sale, 
entitled ‘‘My Family.”’ 


OUR ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


The spirit of liberty is, indeed, a bold and fear- 
less spirit; but it is also a sharp-sighted spirit; it 
is a Cautious, sagacious, discriminating, far-see- 
ing intelligence. It is jealous of encroachment, 
jealous of power, jealous of man; it demands 
checks; it seeks for guards; it insists on securities; 
it intrenches itself behind strong defenses, and 
fortifies itself with all possible care against the 
assaults of ambition and passion; it does not trust 
the amiable weaknesses of human nature, and 
therefore it will not permit power to — its 
prescribed limits, though benevolence, good in- 
tent, and patriotic purpose come along with it. 
Neither does it satisfy itself with flashy and 
temporary resistance to illegal authority. Far 
otherwise; it seeks for duration and permanence; 
it looks before and after, and, building on the 
experience of ages which are past, it labors dili- 
gently for the benefit of ages to come. 

—Danie_ WEBSTER 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of ‘‘The Round Table’’ 


by Lennox Robinson, Guest Director 


from the Abbey Theatre at Dublin, Given in the Tech Little Theatre 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Director of Drama 


Tue writers of 

domestic drama 

in the British 

Isles have in the 

last thirty years 

come mainly from 

two towns— 

Manchester and 

Dublin. Through 

B. Iden Payne, 

late head of the 

Drama Depart- 

ment, Carnegie 

Tech has a close connection with the 
former, for he was the chief begetter, 
as Director of the Gaiety Theatre, of the 
Manchester school of playwrights. Now 
we have had the privilege of welcom- 
ing as a guest director the present head 
of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, where 
the Irish school of dramatists have 
themselves sponsored the production of 
their own plays. Lennox Robinson 1s 
a playwright as well as a director, and 
his offering to us is a play of his own. 
A Manchester play will nearly always 
bear marks of the dour, dirty country 
from which it comes. A grimness, a 
hard-headedness, a sardonic flavor even 
in their humor—these are. the charac- 
teristics of the Lancashire people who 
inhabit the dwellings of Houghton, 
Brighouse, or Chapin. One loves some 
of them because they manage to face a 
grime-laden life with courage—seldom 
indeed can they do so with charm. The 
Irish characters, as found in ‘‘The 
Round Table,’’ are much easier to love. 
Feckless they may be—there’s only 
one useful person in the whole of Mr. 
Robinson's Drennan family—but they 
have that slight touch of the fantastic, 
and that gracefulness even in being 
tude, which always wins hearts. Mr. 


Robinson, himself an Irishman to the 
uttermost, finds it easy to create people 
with this winsomeness—perhaps too 
easy, for the play, though pleasing, is a 
palpably slipshod piece of writing. But 
what matters that? Broadway gives 
us well-made—machine-made—plays in 
plenty. The delight of tasting the 
authentic flavor of Irish life was ours in 
this production. Mr. Robinson was 
too wise to attempt to give our students 
the Irish brogue—after all only a 
superficial thing. Instead, he went to 
the heart of his problem and gave them 
what will be an invaluable possession 

an insight into Irish character. This 
was most apparent in the smaller parts, 
several of which were played with 
notable ability. Frank W. Stout con- 
tributed two settings which revealed 
his keen gift of artistic sympathy for 
the characters’ condition of living, 
gift rare indeed among designers. 

In the bill of one-act plays, which 
ran before and after “The Round 
Table,’’ there were two domestic 
dramas, each as native to their loca- 
tions as the Irish play. One, ‘The 
Unsensible Lovers,’’ an adaptation by 
the reviewer of part of one of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s novels, showed English 
country life and tried to interpret the 
richness of its people's spirit. Living 
close to the earth, they learn that the 
natural functions of mating and pro- 
creation, if allowed to govern men’s 
lives, give truer peace and richer ex- 
perience than that glorification of the 
individual’s passions and emotions 
which holds sway over so many modern 
minds. 

The other play is by a Pittsburgh 
author, Carroll Fitzhugh. It is a 
comedy, built on an excellent idea, with 
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a sentimental ending. One knows that 
such an ending to a drawing-room 
comedy is not the usual nor the ex- 
pected; and one was acutely conscious 
in, performance that the student actors 
did not know what to make of it. That, 
however, was their loss—the penalty of 
immaturity; for it is only in the mind 
of one who has had experience of life 
and found it good that comedy and 
sentiment can dwell together in unity. 
Seeing ““The Mountains of Bether,”’ 
one enjoyed meeting such a mind—one 
of the most charming in Pittsburgh. 


INTO THE SHADOWS 


HARLES JAy Tayxor, head of the 


Painting and Decoration Depart- 
ment in the College of Fine Arts at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, died 
from pneumonia on January 18. 


CHARLES JAY TAYLOR 


Eighteen years ago Mr. Taylor came 
to Tech, and from the beginning he 
was one of the most picturesque figures 
on the campus—full of gentle dignity 
and quiet charm. His students early 
felt the force of his personality. The 


college community not only respected 
him as an artist and teacher, but they 
loved him as a man. His loyalty to 
Carnegie Tech was shown in his intense 
interest in all the campus activities, and 
in the fact that the Carnegie Alma 
Mater song is his composition. 

Mr. Taylor occupied a definite place 
in the field of art and was nationally 
known as an illustrator and a painter. 
In the earlier days of his career he lent 
his talents to black and white and he 
was one of the best illustrators of the 
gay-nineties’ miss, as shown by his 
famous Taylor-made Girl, who was per- 
haps a harbinger of the later Gibson 
Girl. H. C. Bunner’s ‘Short Sixes” 
and ‘‘More Short Sixes,’’ which first 
appeared in ‘‘Puck,”’ are probably the 
most familiar of the sketches which he 
illustrated. He did these with such 
interpretative sympathy that he shared 
honors with Bunner. Those who 
studied under him caught him some- 
times in a reminiscent mood, and then 
it was that they delighted in his per- 
sonal recollections of Mark Twain, 
Phil May, Brander Matthews, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Albert Bigelow, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Edwin Abbey, 
Edward Redfield, Robert Henri, and 
many others. 

With the passing of the years his 
artistic genius turned to the mellower 
medium of oils, with landscapes his 
favorite subject, and here again he 
achieved a notable success. All Car- 
NEGIE readers are acquainted with Mr. 
Taylor, if only through his water-color 
glimpses of the Garden of Gold. He 
was quick to catch the whimsical con- 
ception of the genial Gardener and the 
spirit which prompted his creation. 
Not long before his death he suggested 
that he had in process some new views 
of the Garden in a different season and 
a different mood. 


Truth, beauty, learning, observation, reason, 
expression, and production in their most com- 
prehensive forms are the seven forces of progress. 

—Henry Fairrietp Osporn 
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THE MUSEUM’S LECTURE COURSE 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 


Tue lectures at 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, delivered 
every Sunday 
afternoon and on 
some Thursday 
evenings, are 
widely indorsed 
by the audiences 
of patrons, friends, 
and casual visi- 
tors. The range 
of subjects as be- 
fore is diversified and instructive. Cap- 
tain John B. Noel told of the perilous 
adventures and attainments of several 
expeditions designated to conquer the 
indomitable Mount Everest. 

Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley recounted 
another chapter on the current works of 
the archeological excavations in Yuca- 
tan, conducted by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. The buried 
treasures, the jungle-covered ruins of 
ancient temples and palaces, have been 
brought to light through the persever- 
ance, patience, and skill of a group of 
devoted workers under the leadership 
of several scientists. The talk of Dr. 
Morley linked the recent phases of these 
archeological exploits with the previ- 
ous results in this field on which he 
has spoken in other years in our course 
of lectures. 

The wonders of marine life were 
revealed by Dr. Roy Waldo Miner, who 
was in charge of studying and assem- 
bling corals and other undersea forms off 
the Bahamas for the American Museum 
in New York. Dr. Miner holds the 
position of Curator of Lower Inverte- 
brates and is responsible for the con- 
struction of some most remarkable 
groups in the leading museum in 
America, showing fantastic exhibitions 
of the sea gardens and the curious-look- 
ing dwellers of a greatly magnified drop 


of pond water. Some remarkable 
motion pictures and photographs were 
obtained by Dr. Miner with the help 
of an ingeniously constructed tube, 
attached to a ship, which successfully 
served its purpose as ‘‘a hole in the sea.”’ 

Several lectures by Howard H. 
Cleaves, Rev. Roy Goff, Captain James 
C. Sawders, Colonel Philip Moore, 
H. C. Ostrander, and others took the 
audiences on different occasions around 
the world or lingered at some par- 
ticularly picturesque country such as 
the Rockies, the tropics, the ice-bound 
arctic lands, and other travel points. 

Col. Bullis had some enlightening 
things to say about the ‘“‘Romance of 
the Calendar,’’ particularly interesting 
in view of the present movement on 
foot to revise the accepted division of 
the year into thirteen months.* 

‘The Wild Animals of Pennsylvania’’ 
was taken as the theme for an address by 
Dr. Samuel H. Williams. Charles 
Gorst gave some admirable imitations 
of the songs of birds. Oliver M. 
Maxam, Chief of the Division of Coast 
Guards, in Washington, gave an ac- 
count of the accomplishments by this 
branch of service in protecting life and 
in maintaining law and order along the 
coast line. 

The course of lectures on Sundays 
will continue until the end of March, 
when the series of Thursday evening 
talks will also close. 

Besides lectures for adults, there are 
special talks on appointed Saturday after- 
noons for our juvenile audiences. These 
“Children’s Hours’’ began February 2 
and will cover a diversity of subjects, 
selected with the purpose of amusing 
and instructing the little folks. The 
course includes nine lectures, the last of 
which will be given on March 30. 


*Which this Magazine hopes will not succeed! 
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THE NEW 200-INCH TELESCOPE 


Excerpts from a Paper by Dr. Water S. Apvams, Director of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory at Pasadena, California 


The Carnecie MaGazine holds a keen interest, which is naturally shared by its readers, in dissemin- 
ating information upon all subjects which occupied the philanthropic attention of Andrew Carnegie, and 
it is a tribute to Mr. Carnegie’s universal sympathy to say that these subjects cover almost the entire 
range of human thought and human action. Among the many institutions created by him for the service 
of mankind was the Mount Wilson Observatory with its immense 100-inch telescope, at that time the 
largest lens ever imagined by the astronomical mind. Compared with the work of the 23-inch 
telescope with which Galileo had first aided the human eye, the discoveries made by Mr. Carnegie’s 
100-inch instrument gave universes where we had previously only conceived stars. And now comes the 
International Education Board to continue the spread of knowledge, which began with Galileo and 
ran on with Carnegie, by giving a 200-inch telescope and an astrophysical laboratory to the California 
Institute of Technology on the basis of a cooperative plan with the Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dr. Adams has given the world a full description of the new tele- 
scope in an elaborate paper recently read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 


from which we have condensed the following illuminating paragraphs. 


r. Apams, in revealing the great 
handicaps 

and the veil of the earth’s atmosphere 
which the astrono- 
mer must overcome, 
tells of the antici- 
pated advantages of 
the larger telescope. 
“Greater light- 
gathering power 
means the possibility 
of photographing 
fainter stars and 
fainter nebulae, 
thus adding, on the 
one hand, to our 
knowledge of the 
extent and form of 
our Own universe of 
stars, and on the 
other, bringing into 
view new universes 
separated from us 
by the enormous 
distances of space. 
It also means a great 
advance in the difh- 
cult problem of 
measuring the heat of stars, in mapping 
the surface temperatures of the planets, 
in deriving the motions, distances, and 
physical constitution of stars, in study- 
ing the processes of their evolution, and 
finally, in passing outward from our 


the enormous distances 


WALTER S. 


own universe to the investigation of the 
structure and development of the mil- 
lions of island universes which are seen 
as the merest glim- 
mers of light in the 
largest of existing 
telescopes.’ 

The scientist gives 
much credit to Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift when 
he says that “results 
of experience with 
the 100-inch reflec- 
tor on Mount Wil- 
son lead to conclu- 
sions which cannot 
failto have a direct 
bearing upon the 
new undertaking.’ 
In referring to the 
design, he says that 
it will have a 
‘mirror slightly 
less than 17 feet in 
diameter and a pri- 
mary focal length 
of about 55 feet. 
The efficiency of 
such an instrument in rendering visible 
faint stars will be extraordinary. The 
mirror will collect about one million 
times as much light as the human eye, 
and with all allowance made for losses 
in the telescope a factor of 700,000 


ADAMS 
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should be conservative. As compared 
with the 100-inch telescope on Mount 
Wilson, the new telescope will have 
four times the surface, and an additional 
factor of advantage in its relatively 
short focal length as compared with 
aperture. It seems probable, according- 
ly, that it will show stars at least five 
to ten times fainter, and the gain may 
be even greater. With the 100-inch 
telescope stars of the twenty-second 
magnitude have been photographed, so 
that the 200-inch instrument may be 
expected to reach stars of nearly the 
twenty-fifth magnitude. The 
brightness of a twenty-fifth magnitude 
star is about equal to that of a standard 
candle flame of the same color seen at a 
distance of 41,000 miles, or one sixth 
of the distance from the earth to the 
moon. 

‘For most spectroscopic work, for 

direct photography of the moon, 
planets, nebulae, or star fields where 
high magnification is desirable, and for 
all observations in which large acces- 
sory apparatus under laboratory con- 
ditions is to be used, the Cassegrainian 
or coudé [descriptive of instruments in 
which light is reflected at right angles| 
form of the telescope is essential. 
In the 200-inch telescope a Cassegrainian 
combination is planned which will give 
an equivalent focal length of ten times 
the aperture of the mirror, or about 167 
feet. The corresponding coudé arrange- 
ment will give double this length, or 
333 feet, which will be of great value in 
studies of close double stars or details 
of the surface of the moon or planets. 
The importance of the use of the tele- 
scope in the coudé form will be recog- 
nized by making provision for two 
laboratories, one north and the other 
south of the instrument, so that stars 
in all parts of the sky may be observed 
equally well. 

“The question of greatest interest and 
importance in Connection with the pro- 
ject is that of the material of which the 
large mirror should be made. . Now 
the degree of accuracy necessary in the 
surface of a mirror intended to give the 


finest astronomical images is very high. 
Noarea can be much more than one 500,- 
000th of an inch higher or lower than 
other portions of the mirror without 
affecting the quality of its definition. 
In other words, it must have a perfect 
figure of revolution to within this 
limit. The ideal solution of the prob- 
lem is clearly one of finding a material 
which expands or contracts very little 
with changes of temperature. Such a 
material is fused silica or quartz, for 
which the amount of expansion with a 
change of one degree is about six ten 
millionths of its length, or one fifteenth 
that of glass. A quartz mirror, 
accordingly, shows practically no 
change of figure under any ordinary 
range of temperature, and retains its 
shape even when exposed to the heat of 
the sun. 

“The problem of making very large 
disks of fused quartz is now under in- 
vestigation by the General Electric 
Company, which has given much atten- 
tion to the development of methods for 
the manufacture of this material for 
commercial purposes. . The method 
has so far been used only for disks two 
feet or less in diameter, but there appears 
to be no serious obstacle in the way of 
applying it to disks of any size. The 
telescope will require two auxiliary 
convex mirrors 60 inches in diameter, 
and the construction of these disks will 
afford an excellent opportunity to test 
the method fully before work is com- 
menced on the 200-inch disk itself. 

‘*The large fused quartz mirror, nearly 
17 feet in diameter and weighing be- 
tween 25 and 30 tons, will be placed in 
a tube about 60 feet long, which will 
itself be hung in an open fork of massive 
steel construction. Provision will be 
made for observations at the primary 
focus at a distance of 55 feet from the 
large mirror, both in the center of the 
tube with but a single reflection, and at 
the side of the tube in the usual New- 
tonian form with an additional reflec- 
tion from a plane mirror. Much of the 
direct photography, most of the 
measurements of the heat of stars and 
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planets, and spectroscopic observations 
in ultra-violet light or on very faint 
stars will be carried on at this focus. 

‘In the Cassegrainian form of the 
telescope the light will be returned by a 
convex mirror . at which point, 
it has an equivalent focal length of 167 
feet, and an angular convergence of the 
beam of light of one in ten. The 
image of the moon at this focus will be 
nearly eighteen inches in diameter. 

“The entire telescope will be in- 
closed in a steel building with double 
walls to reduce the daily range of 
temperature. The rotating ee may 
be either a hemispherical dome of the 
usual type, or cylindrical in shape, 
forming a continuation of the fixed part 
of the building. The building will 
be of the order of 150 feet in diameter, 
and not far from 150 feet high, with the 
telescope mounted on a pier some fifty 
feet above the ground.”’ 

In commenting on the great advances 
in astronomical science which will 
result, Dr. Adams says: “‘There can be 
little doubt that the new instrument 
will add some hundreds of millions to 
the number of stars within our own 
universe which can be photographed 
and measured for brightness. It is 
already known that the stars of our 
system, estimated at some thirty billion 
in number, are not equally scattered in 
space, but thin out with increasing 
distance, least rapidly in the direction 
of the Milky Way, and most rapidly at 
right angles to it. The increased light- 
gathering power of the 200-inch reflec- 
tor will carry us much nearer to the 
boundaries of our system, and greatly 
improve and extend our knowledge of 
the character, extent, and constitution 
of this island universe of which our 
sun forms an insignificant, but to us, 
all-important member. 

“The application of the new instru- 
ment to the analysis of the light of 
faint stars will prove of immense value. 
The spectrum a star gives us informa- 
tion not only regarding its constitution 
and surface temperature, but also re- 
garding its motion, its distance, its 
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total luminosity, and the phy sical state 
of the matter composing it... < 2a 
great increase in light-gathering power 
of the new instrument will aid especially 
in the solution of the problem of the 
motion of our universe of stars as a 
whole, of the individual motions of 
stars and groups of stars within it, in 
the study of the great aggregations of 
stars seen in the globular clusters, and 
in furthering our knowledge of the 
faint stars which are among our nearest 
neighbors in the sky, and which proba- 
bly represent suns nearing the final 
stages of their life. 

“In the field of nebular research the 
200-inch telescope will find perhaps its 
richest field of investigation, since the 
largest of existing instruments have been 
able to make only a beginning on the 
great problems involved in the study 
of the bright spiral nebulae outside of 
our galaxy of stars. These immense 
systems of stars form the most con- 
spicuous examples of a sequence of 
structural forms, apparently genetic in 
character, which includes all the spiral, 
elliptical, and globular nebulae. Their 
total number is enormous, a million or 
more being within reach of the 100-inch 
reflector, with the probability that the 
200-inch will increase this number 
several fold. A conservative esti- 
mate is that it will furnish reliable 
distances for twenty-five or thirty 
nebulae, instead of the present five or 
six, and less accurate values, but suf- 
ficient for statistical purposes, for possi- 
bly two hundred more. From our 
present knowledge it seems probable 
that the 200-inch telescope will show 
nebulae of average size and brightness 
out to a distance of the order of 400,- 
000,000 light years, a minute but ap- 
preciable Sasson of the finite universe 
postulated from the theory of general- 
ized relativity. 

“There is no field of investigation to 
which the great light-gathering power 
of the new telescope will make a more 
direct or vital contribution than in the 
analysis of the light of the stars. It 
will multiply by at least five the num- 
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tate ber of stars whose spectra can be studied tures of different parts of the lunar and 
The in this way, thus giving us material planetary surfaces, and the rate of 
wer fom nearly every spectral type and change of temperature during the 
ally jivision,and in the case of the brightest planet's day a night. In Russell's 
the stars it will enable us to apply spectro- phrase, the 200-inch telescope should 
iS a graphs of a power never before used on provide us with a ‘weather map of 
5 of any celestial objects except the sun. Mars,’ and it is probably. on such 
» in “The contribution to progress in the records rather than on direct observa- 
s of field of the measurement of the heat of tions that speculations regarding the 
and the stars and of the temperatures of the possibility of life on the planets must 
the surface of the moon and planets will find a logical basis for discussion. 
rest undoubtedly be very great. The sur- ‘The possibilities of what the new 
»ba- face of the large mirror, nearly 240 telescope may discover in these incon- 
inal square feet in area, will collect and bring _ ceivably remote regions of space, under 
within the range of measurement stars what strange forms matter may exist in 
the at least five to ten times fainter than some of the stars it will reveal to us, 
its can be studied at present, and so will what it will tell us of the development 
the multiply the total number many times. and motions of the outer universes, and 
een It will also make it possible in the case of space and time and gravitation, are 
the of the brighter stars toextend and make all speculations for the future. But 
udy more accurate the skillful work of they cannot fail to stir the mind and 
> of Abbot in measuring the radiation imagination, and it is to the trained 
Nse throughout all parts of the spectrum. imagination of scientific men in every 
on- Finally, it should enable us to gain a_ generation that science has owed her 
ot very accurate knowledge of the tempera- greatest advances.” 
in 
ral, 
cir 
io «| THE CULTURAL MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 
= How material prosperity is being used by successful men and women 
— in other cities for the spiritual development of the American people 
ble 
rty ORNELL University recently received Blumenthal has long been an active 
or $1,500,000 from Myron C. Taylor, trustee of the Metropolitan and, al- 
suf- of New York City, for a new building to though this is by no means the first 
ssi- house the Cornell Law School, to be instance of his generosity, it is the most 
our known as the Myron Taylor Hall. Mr. considerable. 
ble Taylor is chairman of the finance com- The Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Ow mittee of the United States Steel Cor- has had its fund of $2,500,000 over- 
ess poration. subscribed by ten per cent. Popular 
0,- The University of Chicago has just interest in the success of the institution 
ap- been given $1,200,000 by Julius Rosen-  isindicated by the fact that almost 4,000 
Tse wald, Chicago philanthropist and people subscribed to it. The money is 
al- trustee of the University, for a building to be used as an endowment to promote 
program. The gift will be increased to music and art in Cincinnati, the original 
to $2,000,000 on condition that the school impetus for the fund being the gener- 
ver raises $3,000,000. osity of the Charles P. Tafts, who gave 
ore The Metropolitan Museum of Art their residence with its art treasures and 
he accepted $1,000,000 in the name of Mr. $1,000,000 in money, on condition that 


It 
m- 


and Mrs. George Blumenthal for the 
exclusive purchase of art treasures. Mr. 


citizens of Cincinnati the first 


$2,500,000. 


give 
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LA RAISON D' ETRE 
A* editorial page seems to be an 
essential part of the equipment of a 
good magazine. The marvelous reach 
of Andrew Carnegie’s benefactions 
touches human thought and human 
action wherever they occur, and the 
interpretation of human thought and of 
human action is sometimes as important 
as the thought or the action itself. His 
great 100-inch telescope at Mount 
Wilson has multiplied the stars and the 
universes as much beyond the sum of 
Galileo's achievements as Galileo's 
2}-inch telescope enlarged the know- 
ledge given to the world by the Prole- 
maic astronomers who, from the roofs 
of their houses, viewed the heavens 
with the unaided eye. His fund for the 
promotion of peace has developed an 
international sentiment against the 
further slaughter of the world’s chivalry 
and the destruction of its civilization. 
His creation of technical schools and 
his endowment of colleges has im- 
measurably advanced the boundaries of 
the human understanding. His crea- 
tion of a myriad of libraries, about 
three thousand in number, has opened 
up the treasures of literature to the 
masses of the people everywhere. And 
those arts which especially delight the 
spirit of mankind, as painting, sculp- 
ture, music, architecture, and the drama, 
he has nourished and endowed to their 
everlasting welfare. 
All of these phases of an advancing 
civilization pass from time to time 


across the field of activity of the Car- 
negie Institute, which, in the large 
sense, comprehends them all. The 
Editor, therefore, looking from his 
window with an eager and a sympa- 
thetic eye, beholds the two hemispheres 
of this ‘wonderful world and arrogates 
to himself the agreeable privilege of a 
kindly discussion of their hopes, fears, 
blunders, adventures, passions, and 
achievements as they appear to him 
from his point of vantage. 


PEACE OR WAR? 


5 hd bill to construct fifteen cruisers 
has been passed by Congress, and 
President Coolidge is expected to sign it. 
Coming so closely upon the heels of the 
Kellogg Treaty, it has plainly disquieted 
the conscience of the world. There are, 
however, some very practical reasons 
which justify its adoption, and a com- 
forting reassurance has been put into 
the act in the provision which author- 
izes the President to suspend the whole 
construction in the event of an inter- 
national agreement for the further 
limitation of naval armament. Such 
an agreement is to be ‘‘encouraged’’ by 
the President in the conference soon to 
be held at Geneva. 

In the meantime, there is an astonish- 
ing amount of war talk al! over the 
world. The vociferous statesmen who 
are immune from going to war are say- 
ing things against each other in ever- 
growing tones of threat and rage. 
Ramsay Macdonald, once Labor’s Prime 
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Minister of Great Britain, writes an 
irritated and irritating article for an 
American journal, in which he strives 
to show that a war between England 
and America is not ‘“‘unthinkable.’’ On 
our side, Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
warns our people that the British guns 
at Bermuda are aimed at the heart of the 
United States. The sensational news- 
papers throughout this land are play- 
ing upon the thought of war until the 
psychology of the Nation is losing its 
sense of horror and wondering when the 
outrage is going to begin. And the 
Kellogg Treaty, springing into life out 
of the heart of our people, could only 
get itself through the Senate by the 
insistence of its friends that it meant 
nothing at all! Are all the lessons of 
the World War so soon forgotten? Has 
all that vivid impression of tears and 
blood and agony so soon faded out? 
And what would we be fighting for? 
What would we gain that we do not 
now possess? The world is at peace, and 
its people are going along in their con- 
stant struggle upward. They know 


of no cause of war—one neighbor 


against another. They are always en- 
chanted by the delights of international 
friendship. They exert themselves at 
all times to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked of other races. Then why 
make war? What is war after all? Let 
us tell these gentlemen in the Senate and 
in Parliament who are relapsing into 
bloodthirsty savagery—let us tell these 
angry gentlemen—who themselves will 
never have to fight—that war means 
the slaughter of the chivalry of their 
own countries and the ruin of their own 
civilization. And at its conclusion 
what shall we have gained beyond the 
murder of a generation of young men, 
the destruction of all property, a hun- 
dred years of debt, and a heritage of 
hatred for our descendants? 

Senator Borah and Senator Walsh are 
foreshadowing war in their recent de- 
mand for the recodification of the rules 


of law governing war at sea whereby 
private property shall be inviolable. 
These gentlemen would make war 
amiable and respectable. On the heels 
of what they say, the CARNEGIE MaGa- 
zINE has just received from the Belgian 
Ambassador at Washington an ofhcial 
report showing the deportation of 
thousands of Belgian men and women 
into Germany during the World War 
and describing the cruelties and suffer- 
ings which caused their deaths. These 
outrages on the human family are to be 
left legal, as they are now, but “private 
property’’ must be safeguarded. No 
restatement of the law of war seems to 
take account of the human element. 

And while laws are being passed, why 
not adopt a law which will bring the 
penalty of instant death upon that 
craven and infamous man anywhere in 
the wide world who will thus propose 
the slaughter of the youth of his own 
nation? If war is to be made an inter- 
national pastime, the man who pro- 
motes its popularity is the meanest of 
the earth’s criminals. 

These people across the sea are of our 
own flesh and blood. Fifty-three per 
cent of the inhabitants of the United 
States are of British birth or British 
ancestry. In God’s name, then, why 
do we want to fight England? Why do 
we want to murder her young men— 
destroy her cities—sink her ships? 

Let the British Navy grow as large 
as it will, and keep ours down to a safe 
coast guard. . We can always depend 
upon John Bull's navy to reinforce our 
own in policing the world and maintain- 
ing civilization against its foes. Or, 
better still, let us consolidate our two 
nations and thus assure the perpetual 
peace of the world. Such a union would 
be an easy thing to accomplish, and its 
advantages would captivate the imagi- 
tion of mankind. No, my lords and 
gentlemen—no, you gentlemen of the 
Senate—the destiny of Amierica is Peace. 
War is—yes, is—unthinkable. 
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